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S  u  m  mary 


•  TkBNDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


The  new  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  believes  that  “it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  for  us  to  adopt  any  system  of  education  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  American  democratic  ideal.” 
At  his  first  news  conferenc-e  last  month  following  his 
induction  into  office,  he  also  made  these  points: 

•  Desegregation  must  move  forward  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  land. 

•  The  problems  of  financing  education  should  not  be 
encumbered  by  social  and  legal  issues  that  do  not 
bear  directly  on  education  its^f. 

•  The  c-ompensation  of  teachers  should  be  raised  to 
a  just  and  adequate  level. 

•  More  attention  must  be  given  to  the  education  of 
those  high  school  graduates  who  can  best  fulfill  their 
own  and  the  national  interest  through  vocational  and 
technological  pursuits. 

•  While  more  and  better  counselors  are  needed,  the 
initiative  and  independent  judgment  of  the  students 
who  are  counseled  must  not  be  destroyed. 

•  Better  testing  facilities  are  needed  for  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  individual  ability  and  creativity,  but  test¬ 
ing  devices  must  not  obscure  the  unique  and  precious 
elements  in  human  personality. 

•  Education  should  engage  the  active  interest  of  every 
citizen  and  the  resources  of  our  libraries  and  tele¬ 
vision  channels. 

Educationai  and  cuiturai  components  of 

U.  S.  foreign  policy  have  been  centralized  for  the  first 
time  in  the  State  Department  by  President  Kennedy. 
These  activities,  the  President  pointed  out,  previously 
were  scattered  among  many  agencies.  “Only  oy  center¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  leadership  and  direction  at  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  governmental  stnicture  can 
we  hope  to  achieve  required  results,”  he  said.  The 
President  also  appointed  Philip  H.  Coombs,  formerly 
with  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul¬ 
tural  AflFairs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  started  work  on  a  bill  to  expand  the  Fulbright  Act. 
Unlike  the  original  Act,  which  was  restricted  to  educa¬ 
tional  changes,  the  new  measure  would  consolidate 


into  a  single  coordinated  program  several  activities 
now  operated  under  a  variety  of  laws. 

A  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  case  that  raises  the 
broadest  issues  of  governmental  aid  to  church  schools 
was  filed  last  month.  The  Court’s  decision  could  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  pending  federal  aid  to 
educational  legislation  now  before  Congress.  The  case 
is  an  appeal  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Vermont  Su¬ 
preme  Court  (see  Education  Summary,  Feb.  12)  which 
holds  that  tuition  payments  by  a  town  to  parochial 
schools  were  unconstitutional.  The  Vermont  court 
ruled  that  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  was  abridged  by  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  to 
two  Burlington  parochial  schools  by  the  South  Burl¬ 
ington  School  District.  South  Burlington  maintains 
no  public  high  schools.  The  community  pays  tuition 
to  neighboring  schools,  several  of  which  are  sectarian. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  not  required  to  hear 
the  appeal  at  all.  It  can  deny  review  without  giving 
any  reason.  The  eflFect  then  would  be  to  leave  the 
Vermont  court’s  decision  standing. 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  trying  to  infiltrate 
the  Parent-Teachers’  Associations,  charges  Sen. 
Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio.  Terming  the  group  a 
“vicious  organization,”  he  told  the  Senate  last  month 
the  “Birch  Society  in  many  communities  have  been 
practicing  character  assassination  without  regard  for 
the  truth  .  .  .  threatening  college  professors  and  school 
principals  with  dismissal.  They  spread  fear,  hatred 
and  suspicion.  They  are  even  proposing  infiltration 
in  such  fine,  worthwhile  civic  organizations  as  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association.”  (See  page  7) 

The  public  schools  are  still  empty  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  Va.,  as  they  have  been  since  1959 
when  the  board  of  supervisors  decided  to  abandon 
public  education  rather  than  consider  even  token  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  federal  court  desegregation  order.  Most 
of  the  community’s  1,500  white  children  are  attend¬ 
ing  private  schools;  not  more  than  300  of  the  1,750 
Negro  children  receive  any  schooling.  The  question 
of  reopening  is  not  being  left  to  county  officials.  The 
NAACP  is  pressing  legal  action  in  federal  court  to 
reopen  the  public  schools. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  il  Paso  to  study 
effects  of  longer  school  day 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of  a  longer 
school  day  will  go  into  effectmext  fall  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.  The  normal  school  day,  lasting  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.,  will  be  extended  by  a  half  hour  to  4  p.m. 
in  selected  schools. 

The  experiment  will  give  the  schools  a  chance  to 
find  out  what  problems  might  arise  if  the  entire  school 
system  were  placed  on  a  longer  school  day,  Supt.  H. 
E.  Charles  explained. 

Through  the  experiment,  the  schools  hope  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions: 

How  effective  will  the  instructional  program  be 
under  the  extended  day? 

How  can  the  added  time  be  best  used  for  the  pupils? 

How  should  preparation  time  for  teachers  be  al¬ 
located? 

How  much  would  the  change  in  program  cost  on  a 
per  capita  and  on  a  city-wide  basis? 

Proper  class  size  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances 

What  is  the  "magic  number”  for  the  best  class  size? 
asks  Pittsburgh  Supt.  Calvin  E.  Gross.  “We  organize 
our  students  into  groups  of  about  equal  size.  Then 
we  rotate  them  for  identical  periods  of  time  among 
rooms  of  standard  dimensions  and  give  them  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study.  We  say  we  could  make  this 
process  more  personal  if  we  had  smaller  classes,  and 
certainly  we  could,  but  how  much  smaller?  What  is 
the  right  number?” 

Writing  in  the  March  Pittsburgh  Schools  Newsletter, 
Gross  states  that  “the  trouble  is  that  no  one  has  ever 
proved  that  one  number  is  better  than  another.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  average  class  size  in  Pittsburgh 
is  33,  he  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  beat  the  average 
is  to  do  the  paradoxical  thing  first— to  increase  class 
size. 

“If  we  organize  larger  classes  some  of  the  time,  for 
parts  of  subjects,  then  we  can  schedule  corresponding¬ 
ly  smaller  groups  concurrently.  Flexible  grouping  of 
pupils  opens  the  door  to  a  solution,”  he  writes. 

Returning  to  his  question  of  what  is  the  right  num¬ 
ber,  Gross  maintains  that  there  is  none.  “It  varies— 
with  the  student,  with  the  teacher— with  a  lot  of  things. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  start  finding  out  the  best  num¬ 
bers  for  a  variety  of  circumstances.” 


•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  One-way  street 
of  the  teacher's  contract 

Most  business  contracts,  the  March  Colorado  School 
Journal  points  out,  are  bilateral  agreements,  wherein 
two  parties  mutually  agree  to  exchange  certain  goods 
or  servic'es  for  considerations  received. 

However,  teachers’  contracts,  unlike  other  business 
contracts,  liave  come  to  be  essentially  unilateral  agree¬ 
ments.  The  school  board  is  legally  bound,  in  general, 
to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  bargain.  But  if  the  teacher 
decides  to  back  out  before  the  last  moment— usually 
August  1— the  school  board  is  left  holding  the  bag, 
writes  Kenneth  H.  Hansen. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  situation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  takes  two  school  boards  to  consummate  the  state 
of  affairs.  Hansen  says,  “School  boards  should  not  per¬ 
mit  their  employing  officials  to  offer  last-minute  con¬ 
tracts  to  teachers  already  under  contract  without  the 
full  advance  consent  of  the  present  employer.  Re¬ 
member:  For  every  teacher  who  jumps  a  contract 
there  is  some  school  board  that  has  held  forth  the 
inducement  for  this  action;  both  parties  are  equally 
at  fault  for  breaking  their  pledges  of  ethical  conduct.” 

•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Parochial  pupils 
can  not  ride  public  school  buses 

The  attorney  general  of  North  Dakota  recently  ruled 
that  pupils  can  not  be  transported  to  Catholic  paro¬ 
chial  schools  in  public  buses  and  ordered  the  practice 
stopped  in  the  town  of  Lisbon. 

The  state’s  law  that  “no  money  raised  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
school”  had  become  a  controversial  issue  in  Lisbon 
where  the  town’s  13  public  school  buses  were  giving 
free  rides  to  rural  children  who  attended  St.  Aloysius 
parochial  school.  A  Presbyterian  minister  and  the  local 
ministerial  association  complained  to  the  school  board, 
who  appealed  to  the  attorney  general  for  an  opinion. 

Rating  the  parents 

If  parents’  committees  can  rate  the  schools,  why 
can’t  the  schools  rate  the  parents?  Robert  S.  Fox,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Michigan  University  School, 
suggests  that  parents  might  ask  themselves  these  ques¬ 
tions: 

1.  Do  you  subscribe  to  a  variety  of  magazines  and 
read  them? 

2.  Do  .you  discuss  ‘meaty’  problems  at  home,  such 
as  local,  national  or  international  affairs? 

3.  Does  dad  take  the  youngster  with  him  to  some  of 
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his  civic  and  social  activities? 

4.  Does  the  family,  on  vacation  trips,  make  it  a  point 
to  visit  histdric  spots  or  special-interest  places? 

5.  Does  the  family  have  available  in  the  home  some 
reading  resources  the  child  can  use,  such  as  a  good 
encyclopedia,  and  good  general  interest  reading  ma¬ 
terial? 

6.  Does  the  family  attend  cultural  programs,  go  to 
concerts,  visit  museums? 

7.  Does  the  family  read  aloud  occasionally? 

Any  parent  who  answers  “yes”  to  less  than  four  of 
these  categories  has  some  homework  of  his  own  to  do, 
says  Fox. 

•  GUIDANCE:  IQ  tests  are  not  enough 
to  determine  talent 

The  IQ  is  overrated  by  many  parents  and  teachers, 
maintains  John  M.  Stalnaker,  president  of  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  Speaking  rec-ently  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  he  said  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  IQ  encourages  parents,  teachers  and 
students  “to  believe  in  a  grossly  oversimplified  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  mind,  and  to  underestimate  the  role  of 
effect.” 

“In  the  final  analysis,”  he  said,  “it  is  not  how  bright 
one  is,  but  what  one  accomplishes  that  counts  .... 
Motivation,  ambition  and  the  ability  to  direct  one’s 
efforts  toward  a  specific  goal,  and  sheer  ener^  level, 
if  there  be  such  a  trait,  are'  characteristics  which  the 
IQ  miust  not  overshadow  even  though  they  cannot  be 
measured  easily.” 

Stalnaker  also  pointed  to  other  areas  reouiring  more 
research  and  experimentation.  These  included  back¬ 
ground  factors  of  the  family,  the  community  and  the 
friends  of  able  students. 

“It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  significance  of  person¬ 
ality  characteristics  not  reflected  in  the  widely  used 
scholarship  selection  tests,  but  more  thorough  meas¬ 
urement  in  this  area  may  prove  to  be  important  in  the 
identification  of  able  persons  who  will  be  productive 
after  college,”  he  said. 

Turning  to  the  talent  loss  problem— which  he  de¬ 
fined  as  students  capable  of  doing  superior  work  in 
quali^  colleges,  who  do  not  go  to  cohege— Stalnaker 
said,  ‘^Motivation  is  the  major  problem  apart  from  any 

F»roblems  of  financial  need.  To  help  this  group,  identi- 
ication  should  be  made  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade, 
or  perhaps  even  earlier.” 

‘Early  stimulation  is  the  key,  followed  by  superior 
education  opportunities,”  he  concluded. 

How  valuable  are  scores  on  intelligence 

tests? 

What  conclusions  about  native  ability  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  scores  on  intelligence  tests?  The  answer, 
states  Dr.  Concetta  V.  Romanow  of  the  Chicago 
Teachers  College,  “is  nothing  definite.” 

“Since  environmental  factors  influence  scores  on 
intelligence  tests,  we  must  use  caution  in  interpreting 


the  scores  or  IQ’s  of  children  whose  backgrounds  differ 
markedly  froni  those  children  on  whom  the  tests  were 
standardized,”  she  writes  in  the  February  Chicago 
Schools  Journal.  “It  has  been  shown  that  when  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  changed,  there  is  frequently  an  increase 
in  the  intelligence  test  score,”  she  continues. 

Despite  their  limitations.  Dr.  Romanow  maintains 
that  intelligence  tests  are  useful  because  “they  enable 
us  to  predict  with  some  measure  of  accuracy  the  future 
scholastic  performance  of  the  child. 

“Nevertheless,”  she  concludes,  “teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  must  not  ‘brand’  a  child  with  an  IQ  score 
and  must  not  overlook  the  many  important  factors 
affecting  a  child’s  school  record  which  are  unmeas¬ 
ured  or  poorly  measured  by  such  tests.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Employment  Outlook  for  Teachers,  School  Counselors.  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Labor,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 

D.  C.  52pp.  Paper.  15f.  (Pamphlet  aesciwir\g  nature  of  work, 
training  requirements,  earnings  and  working  conditions,  K-12 
and  higher.) 

*  AUDIO-VISUAL:  Five-year  education¬ 
al  television  experiment  Is  reported 

How  effective  is  educational  television  in  the  class¬ 
room?  The  Cincinnati  public  schools  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  five-year  study  which  covered  13  experiments 
including  four  television  courses  in  elementary  science, 
two  in  seventh-grade  mathematics,  three  in  biology, 
one  in  chemistry  and  three  in  driver  education.  More 
than  2,500  students  took  the  television  classes. 

Here  are  some  of  the  conclusions: 

— Students  do  better  when  grouped  by  ability  in 
ability -centered  classes. 

— Students  remembered  the  material  two  years  later 
just  as  well  from  television  as  from  conventional 
classes. 

— Students  get  a  closer  look  at  animals  and  plants 
the  teacher  is  showing  in  a  television  biology  class. 
— Items  can  be  brought  to  a  television  classroom  that 
can’t  be  made  available  to  all  the  schools. 

- Teachers  can  learn  better  teaching  methods  by 

watching  those  chosen  for  television. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teach  With  Television,  a  Guide  to  Instructional  TV,  by  Law¬ 
rence  F.  Costello  and  George  N.  Gordon.  Hastings  House,  151 

E.  50th  St.,  N.  y.  22.  192pp.  $5.50.  (Comprehensive  discussion 
of  formal  teaching  over  TV.  Describes  method,  range  and 
limits,  studio  and  equipment,  lesson  planning  and  teaching,  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program,  financing  and  evaluation.  Closed- 
circuit  and  standard  broadcast;  elementary,  secondary  and  uni¬ 
versity  levels.  Bibliography.  Glossary.  Excellent  reference  on 
all  aspects  of  the  subject.) 

*  HEALTH:  Immunity  to  dental  decay 

Resistance  to  tooth  decay  may  be  related  to  the 
same  immunity  mechanism  that  protect  some  people 
from  various  types  of  bacterial  and  viral  infections, 
Drs.  Norman  Simmons,  William  Hildeman  and  Reidar 
Sognnaes  of  the  UCLA  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Den¬ 
tistry,  told  the  recent  International  Association  for 
Dental  Research  meeting  at  Boston. 
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Observation  of  cavities  in  animals  show  that  some 
animals  are  less  prone  to  decay  than  others,  even 
though  they  are  fed  the  same  diet.  Since  the  bacterial 
culprits  are  infectious  and  transmissible,  the  doctors 
propose  a  general  concept  of  “immunity  tolerance.” 

This  concept  suggests  that  in  the  newbcrn,  the 
body’s  defense  mechanisms  are  exposed  to  and  learn 
to  tolerate  germs  characteristic  of  the  mother.  As  a 
result,  these  individuals  do  not  build  natural  resis¬ 
tance  to  such  germs.  Later  in  life,  when  again  exposed 
to  the  same  germs,  including  tooth  decay  bacteria, 
they  may  prove  very  susceptible. 

The  mouth  bacteria  which  cause  decay  thrive  on 
carbohydrate  particles  around  teeth. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Abnonnal  Psychology,  by  Walter  ].  CoviUe,  Timothy  W.  Cos¬ 
tello  &  Fabian  L.  Rouke.  Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  105  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  298pp.  Paoer.  $1.75.  (Descriptive  and  interpre¬ 
tive  summary  of  the  field,  from  discussion  of  normal  and  ab- 
rtormal  to  current  theories  explaining  development  and  causes 
of  mental  illness.  Mentions  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  tech¬ 
niques  and  methods.  Intended  as  college  text;  useful  as  com¬ 
prehensive  reference  for  teachers  or  counselors.) 

•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  Education 
vs.  inter-collegiate  athletics 

The  University  of  Kansas  City  has  announced,  ef¬ 
fective  June  1,  that  intercollegiate  athletics  will  be 
dropped  by  the  University.  The  reason,  as  outlined  by 
Chancellor  Richard  M.  Drake,  was  the  necessity  of 
making  a  choice  between  expanding  the  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  and  sacrificing  the  improvement  aspects  of  the 
academic  program. 

“It  has  become  increasingly  apparent,”  he  said, 
“that  competition  in  a  broad  program  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  with  other  institutions  of  a  comparable  aca¬ 
demic  scope  would  present  the  University  with  an 
impossible  financial  burden.  It  has  also  become  clear 
that  even  to  select  one  or  a  few  sports  and  invest 
heavily  in  them  is  not  within  the  financial  capabilities 
of  the  University  at  this  time.” 

Part  of  the  funds  freed  by  tlie  elimination  of  the 
intercollegiate  program  will  be  used  for  improving 
the  physical  education  and  intramural  program,  Drake 
said.  “The  University  remains  firmly  convinced  that 
the  physical  development  of  the  students  is  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  educational  process.” 

•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Coffeges  prom- 
mise  too  much  for  the  future 

American  colleges  and  universities  are  promising 
their  “customers”  (students,  parents  and  society)  more 
than  they  can  hope  to  deliver,  maintains  Byron  K. 
Trippet,  president  of  Wabash  College.  He  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Higher  Education  that  college 
catalogs  and  promotional  literature  “patently  exag¬ 
gerate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  consequences  that 
can  be  expected  to  follow  from  exposing  even  reason¬ 
ably  bright,  semi-literate  young  men  and  woman  to 
four  years  of  collegiate  experience.” 


He  suggested  that  if  colleges  stopped  dreaming  of 
“the  wonderful  things  we  shall  shortly  do  for  students 
who  will  come  to  us  in  the  future,  we  might  do  much 
better  by  those  who  are  already  in  our  hands.” 

He  lists  three  “ultimate  and  never  completely  at¬ 
tainable”  aims  of  higher  education: 

1.  To  acquaint  young  people  with  their  intellectual 
and  cultural  heritage  in  the  hope  that  they  may  ap¬ 
preciate,  enjoy  and  profit  by  their  understanding  of 
the  past. 

2.  To  help  young  people  understand  the  significant 
characteristics  and  issues  of  the  world  in  which  they 
must  live,  not  as  auditors  or  spectators  but  as  partici¬ 
pants. 

3.  To  provide  opportunities  and  stimulation  for 
young  people  to  develop  a  solidly  based  and  contin¬ 
uing  interest  in  the  life  of  the  mind.  In  short,  to  assist 
young  people  in  understanding  the  life-long  task  of 
educating  themseh’es. 

Antioch  College's  dollar  and  sense  plan 
for  year-round  operation 

The  major  ad\’antage  of  year-round  operation  of  the 
college  facility,  reports  the  April  Antioch  Notes,  is 
the  larger  number  of  students  that  can  be  handled 
without  additional  investment  in  buildings  and  facil¬ 
ities.  .Antioch  College,  which  begins  a  four-quarter, 
year-round  educational  program  this  July,  feels  that  it 
will  be  able  to  increase  the  number  or  students  en¬ 
rolled  by  '25%  while  holding  extra  costs  to  10%. 

Here  is  how  Antioch  explains  it: 

“Today  it  costs  around  $4,000  merely  to  provide  a 
bed  for  a  student  to  sleep  in,  and  the  price  of  com¬ 
plete  educational  facilities  is  formidable.  It  may  come 
as  something  of  shock  to  learn  that  investment  in 
physical  plant  may  well  be  as  much  or  more  than 
$15,(X)0  a  student.  A  college  enrolling  a  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  will  often  find  that  its  land,  structures  and 
equiprrient  cannot  be  duplicated  for  $20,000,000  in 
today’s  market. 

“If,  then,  a  college  can  increase  its  capacity  without 
increasing  its  plant,  it  has  detoured  a  major  financial 
roadblock.  A  college  capable  of  handling  a  thousand 
students  for  nine  months  can  shift  to  year-round  opera¬ 
tion  and  enroll  about  one-third  more  students  without 
adding  to  its  physical  plant.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education.  G.  Kerry  Smitit,  ed.  Axsn. 
for  Higher  Education,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  286pp.  Paper.  $5.00.  (Proceedings  of  the  15th  National 
Conference,  1960.  Papers  included  cover  faculty  control-  of 
curriculum,  administration,  the  student  and  instituUomd  pat¬ 
terns  and  resporusibilities.) 

*  SCHOOL  PLANT:  Long-life  bulbs  are 
expensive  to  operate 

A  c-ost  comparison  bet^veen  145-watt  long-life 
(10,000  hour)  lamps  with  a  standard  100-watt  (750 
liour)  GE  lOOAX  famp  shows  that  the  long-life  bulb 
costs  $7.88  more  to  use  than  the  standard  lamp  and 
prwlnces  no  more  light. 
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The  study  of  operating  costs  was  reported  in  the 
Bureau  Research  News,  official  publications  of  the 
Hospital  Bureau,  Inc.  Operating  costs  for  10,000  hours 
was  $37.75  for  the  long-life  bulb  as  comtoared  to  $29.87 
for  the  standard  lamp.  Costs  computed  Kilowatt  hours, 
cost  of  bulb  and  labor  to  replace  burned  out  lamps. 

Building  a  new  school?  Plan  for  the  future 
and  save 

When  purchasing  a  site  for  a  new  school,  boards 
of  education  would  be  wise  to  acquire  enough  land 
for  future  expansion.  In  addition,  the  building  should 
be  constructed  so  that  expansion  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty. 

This  advice  comes  from  J.  Stanley  Sharp,  an  archi¬ 
tect  who  specializes  in  school  design.  He  contends 
that  the  opportunity  to  make  economies  through 
long-range  planning  is  given  to  most  suburban  com¬ 
munities  because  the  future  school  population  can  be 
predicted  accurately. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  cited  by  Sharp 
when  an  addition  is  built  to  an  existing  plant: 

The  school  usually  does  not  need  a  new  boiler,  heat¬ 
ing  system,  yard  pavement  and  other  basic  constnic- 
tion  items. 

The  same  nucleus  of  personnel,  including  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  librarian  and  custodial  help  can  be  used. 

An  addition  can  utilize  the  same  library,  auditorium, 
gymnasium  and  other  standard  school  facilities. 

It  is  not  only  the  site  that  must  be  adaptable  to  a 
larger  school  plant.  Sharp  points  out.  The  design  of 
the  original  structure  must  also  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  additions. 

*  CURRICULUM:  How  sound  Is  the 
graded  primary  program? 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  questions,  “What  is  a 
school?”  “Why  do  we  have  grades?”  “What  are  teachers 
for?”  will  convince  educators  that  the  “graded  program 
is,  in  itself,  unsound,”  Harry  Hatten,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  told  the  Western  New  York  School 
Study  Council’s  Curriculum  Cuiding  Committee  re- 
c'ently. 

Hatten,  who  set  up  the  widely  noted  Ungraded  Pri¬ 
mary  Program  at  Elmira  Heights,  N,  Y.,  said  that  the 
Ungraded  Program  is  the  means  of  freeing  teachers 
to  permit  learning  to  take  place  at  the  ability  level  of 
the  child.  How  can  this  be  accomplished?  He  made  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  Get  volunteer  teachers  to  take  a  look  at  the  child 
and  his  needs— at  the  school  program,  then  put  the  two 
together. 

2.  Bring  in  experts  in  how  to  teach,  and  not  in  the 
the  primary  ungraded  plan.  These  experts  should  be 
the  authors  of  the  textbooks,  etc.,  who  will  be  able  to 
help  the  teachers  interpret  books  as  the  writers  meant 
them  to  be  used. 

3.  Get  the  teachers  interested  in  the  concepts  of 
what  must  be  taught,  and  how  to  teach.  They  must 


recognize  when  the  child  is  ready  to  move  from  step 
to  step  and  know  what  the  next  step  is. 

4.  Have  the  teachers  do  only  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing. 

The  ungraded  program,  Hatten  concluded,  can  only 
be  successfully  carried  out  when  teachers  can  be  freed 
from  administrative  fear.  Only  in  that  setting  will  they 
be  able  to  enter  whole  heartedly  into  a  complex  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  the  ungraded  primary.  No  school  should 
attempt  it  unless  its  teachers  completely  understand 
it  and  are  ready  for  it. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Attitudes  Toward  English  Teaching,  by  Joseph  Mersand.  Chil¬ 
ton  Co.,  Book  Div.,  56th  ir  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39. 
363  pp.  $4.00.  (Report  of  a  195H  sftrvey  conducted  by  the 
NCTE  to  discover  the  state  of  English  teaching.  Extensive 
quotations  from  educators,  librarians,  bookstore  and  pub¬ 
lishing  personnel.) 

Second  Thoughts  on  Terminal  Education,  Mass.  Council  for 
Public  Schools,  16  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16.  20pp.  Paper.  35f. 
(Essays  on  the  non-college-bound  student,  disenssing  curriculum 
changes  and  emphasis  in  six  Massachusetts  communities.) 


I960  BOND  ELECTIONS 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
BY  STATE 


Percent 

Approved  Disapproved  Approved  by 
State  Amount  No.  Amount  No.  Value  Number 

Alabama  .  .S  6,500.000  2  -  0  100.0  100.0 

Alaska  .  2.090,0<K»  2  0  100.0  100.0 

Arizona  .  39.050.000  32  0  100.0  100.0 

Arkansas  .  12.970.<XX)  8  0  100.0  100.0 

California  751.584,000  175  90.206.000  .58  89,3  75.1 

Colorado  .  25,700.000  12  4,595.000  7  84.8  63.2 

Connecticut  8.057,000  8  O  100.0  100.0 

Delaware  - .  1,150,000  3  0  1(X).0  100.0 

Florida  .56.725,000  5  0  100.0  100.0 

GeorRla  .  6,548,000  3  0  100.0  100.0 

Hawaii  . . 0  -  0  — —  - - 

Idaho  7.686,000  11  .3,680.000  6  67.6  64.7 

Illinois  .  71.156.000  93  25,572,000  17  73.6  84.5 

Indiana  .  — — —  0  -  0  - 

Iowa  20.201,(X)0  62  18.044.000  31  52.8  66.7 

Kansas  6.141.000  6  1,916,(XK)  3  76.2  66.7 

Kentucky  .  ..  -  0 - o  - - 

Ixjulslana  .  .32.071.000  12  O  100.0  IIXI.O 

Maine  2.159,000  2  3.500,000  1  ;I8.2  66.7 

Maryland  .  36.050.(X)0  2  O  1(X).0  100.0 

Massachusetts  .  4.533,0(HI  4  2,440,(X)0  3  65.0  57.1 

Michigan  .  .50.271.(XH)  51  28,160,000  30  64.1  6.3.0 

Minnesota  .  45,14.3.000  49  311.314.000  32  .57.5  60.5 

Mississippi  .  4,601,000  6  2.750,0(X)  .3  62  6  66.7 

Missouri  .  7.222.(XX)  6  .59.475.(XX)  4  10.8  60.0 

Montana  .  5.491.000  9  609,(XK)  2  90.0  81.8 

Nebraska  .  10.8.32.000  45  7.301.000  25  59.7  64  3 

Nevada  .  6.000.000  1  O  100.0  KXl.O 

New  Hamphlre  — — —  0  -  0 - - 

New  Jersey ' .  48.159,tX)0  42  20.465,000  14  70.2  75.0 

New  Mexico  .  12.:I28.000  16  700,000  2  94.6  89.0 

New  York  .  19.240.000  8  9.592,0<X)  4  66.7  66.7 

North  Carolina  ....  29.81.3.000  9  0  100.0  100.0 

North  Dakota  ....  12.208.000  35  6.46U.(XX)  21  65.4  62.5 

Ohio  .  105,120.000  138  39.620,000  35  72.6  79.7 

Oklahoma  14.960.(XX)  82  1.019.0(X)  11  9:1.6  88.2 

Oregon  .  13,270,000  22  11.402,000  10  5.3.8  68.8 

Pennsylvania  .......  1,981,000  7  0  1(X).0  100.0 

Rhode  Island  .  6,050.000  4  0  100.0  100.0 

South  Carolina  ....  3.048.000  5  0  KXl.O  KXl.O 

South  Dakota  .  3.088.000  12  393,000  3  88.7  80.0 

Tennessee  .  7.000,000  1  0  100.0  100.0 

Texas  .  162,392,000  110  19.340,000  15  89.4  88.0 

Utah  . .  .  0  - - —  0 - 

Vermont  .  370,000  2  .3,840.000  1  8.8  66.7 

Virginia  .  39,72.5,(X10  4  0  100.0  11X10 

Washington  .  38.835.000  52  5.522.000  12  87.6  81.3 

West  Virginia  .  950.000  1  950,000  1  50.0  50.0 

Wisconsin  .  15.279.000  15  .395,000  1  97.5  93.8 

Wyoming  .  9.074.000  14  275,000  1  97.1  93.3 


Grand  Total  31,762.821.000  1.188  5401.535,000  353  81.4  77.1 

—  Investment  Bankers  Association  of  America 
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Education  Summary  •  May  12,  1961 


•  PHILOSOPHY  &  GOALS:  Freedom 
of  education 

President  Kennedy  should  proclaim  a  “Fifth  Free¬ 
dom^:  freedom  of  education  for  the  whole  world,  de¬ 
clares  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  associate  director  of  the 
Ford  Foundation’s  International  Affairs  Program. 
Writing  in  the  April  1  Saturday  Review,  he  declares 
that  the  United  States  has  relegated  foreign  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  to  small,  scattered  operations  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  various  Washington  agencies. 

“This  is  a  most  curious  kind  of  neglect  for  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  belief  in  education  has  long  been  one  of 
its  distinguishing  characteristics,”  he  writes. 

Nielsen  suggests  that  a  program  of  educational  as¬ 
sistance  for  less  developed  countries  could  include: 

Building  and  equipping  schools,  laboratories  and 
libraries  as  visible  symbols  of  the  American  belief 
in  education  and  educational  opiwrtunity. 

Creating  new  regional  institutions  for  training  in 
public  administration,  agricultural  technology  and  the 
management  of  enterprises. 

Developing  large  mobile  training  camps  to  teach 
basic  skills  in  public  health,  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades  to  thousands  of  trainees  at  a  time. 

Mounting  experiments  in  the  use  of  television  to 
spread  literacy  and  teach  basic  skills  on  a  large  scale. 

Contributing  funds  for  “Opportunity  Scholarships” 
to  enable  talented  young  people  from  all  social  classes 
to  acquire  an  education  in  their  own  countries  on  the 
basis  of  open  competition. 

“It  is  not  enough  that  education  should  become 
merely  a  more  important  subsection  of  economic  and 
other  programs,”  he  concludes.  ‘“It  deserves  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  basement  and  given  a  proud  place  of 
its  own.  Such  a  major  new  departure  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  programs  will  identify  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world— as  it  deserves  to  be  identi¬ 
fied— with  the  universal  human  ideal  of  education.” 

New  Jersey  school  lifts  reading  ability 
with  film  strips 

Film  strips  of  standard  elementary  school  stories 
such  as  “The  Three  Bears”  projected  on  a  screen  have 
substantially  raised  the  reading  level  of  pupils  at  the 
Eighteenth  Avenue  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  1954,  when  the  technique  was  introduced  by 
Principal  Michael  Cabot,  the  school  ranked  with  three 
others  as  the  lowest  in  the  citywide  reading-testing 
program.  The  reading  grade  equivalent  for  third-year 
pupils  was  1.8,  compared  with  a  normal  equivalent  of 
3.0.  According  to  the  1960  reading  test  results,  the 
third-year  pupils  at  the  Eighteenth  Avenue  School  are 
reading  better  than  those  in  25  other  schools.  Its  read¬ 
ing  grade  equivalent  for  third-year  pupils  now  is  2.7. 

Here’s  how  Cabot  prepares  the  system.  Using  a 
standard  reader  for  first-graders,  he  types  the  outline 
of  the  story  on  cards.  Then  he  selects  pictures  from  the 
book  to  illustrate  the  story  and  pastes  them  on  the 
cards.  Finally,  he  photographs  the  cards  with  a  35mm 
camera. 


In  the  classroom,  the  students  read  individually  and 
in  unison  under  the  teacher’s  encouragement  as  each 
frame  of  the  film  strip  flashes  on  the  screen. 

Originally,  Cabot  used  two  classes  and  two  systems 
to  determine  whether  it  was  a  particular  film  strip  or 
the  method  in  general  that  was  effective. 

“We  can  now  say  statistically  that  the  method  is 
the  key,”  he  said.  Cabot  concedes  that  his  is  not  the 
only  successful  method  of  teaching  reading  but,  he 
says,  his  experience  has  convinced  him  that  “it  ab¬ 
solutely  and  unqualifiedly  produces  the  best  results.” 


The  Knowabie  Unknown 

The  proper  function  of  higher  education,  broadly 
.speaking,  is  not  to  solve  problems.  It  is  to  create  them. 
In  any  free  civilization  the  cxjUege  or  the  university 
is  not  simply  an  instrument  of  the  society  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  one  of  the  special  places  where  we  find 
the  meaning  of  that  society.  Higher  learning  is  the 
meaning  of  a  civilization  or  a  considerable  part  of  the 
meaning  or  function  of  the  civilization.  It  represents 
a  society’s  efforts  at  self-consciousness.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  know  the  world  around  it,  to  know  itself,  and  to 
stand  back  and  appraise  its  condition  and  its  commit¬ 
ments.  If  higher  education  does  its  job,  the  society  will 
be  aware  of  problems  otherwise  unknown. 

—  Prof,  Charles  Frankel,  Columbia  University,  Nation¬ 
al  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  March  5,  Chicago, 


#  PRIVATE  SCHOOL:  Teaching  chairs 
established  at  IS  independent  schools 

Grants  of  $300,000  each  were  made  recently,  by 
the  Donner  Foundation  of  Philadelphia,  to  15  indepen¬ 
dent  secondary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
teaching  chairs.  Income  from  the  grants,  estimated 
at  $12,000  a  year,  will  be  paid  as  salary  to  a  full-time 
faculty  member.  The  recipient,  according  to  the  stipu¬ 
lation,  “must  spend  a  major  portion  of  his  time  teach¬ 
ing  as  opposed  to  administrative  or  other  duties.” 

Robert  A.  Maes,  president  of  the  Donner  Founda¬ 
tion,  said,  “We  feel  that  uie  grants  will  not  only  reward 
an  outstanding  teacher  in  each  school,  but  will  also 
serve  as  an  important  incentive  to  younger  faculty 
members.” 

Schools  receiving  the  grants:  Choate  School,  Conn.; 
Cranbrook,  Mich.;  Deerfield  Academy,  Mass.;  Epis¬ 
copal  High  School,  Va.;  Hill  School:,  Pa.;  Hotch¬ 
kiss  School,  Conn.;  Lawrenceville  School,  N.  J.; 
Loomis  School,  Conn.;  Mt.  Hermon  School,  Mass.; 
Phillips  Academy,  Mass.;  Phillips  Exeter,  N.  H.;  St. 
Marks  School,  Mass.;  St.  Paul’s  School,  N.  H.;  Taft 
School,  Conn.;  and  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Ohio. 


The  Michigan  Education  Journal  in  its  April 
issue,  defines  a  slow  learner  as  “A  teacher 
who  serves  two  consecutive  years  on  a  salary 
committee.” 


•  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL:  8th-grade  grad¬ 
uations  being  dropped  In  Louisville 

Elaborate  elementary  school  graduation  ceremonies 
are  being  dropped  by  parochial  schools  in  the  arch¬ 
diocese  of  Louisville,  reports  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conferenc'e.  Msgr.  Felix  N.  Pitt,  secretary  of 
the  local  Cathohc  school  board,  in  a  letter  to  pastors 
suggested  that  Catholic  schools  drop  the  purchase  of 
class  rings,  caps  and  gowns  and  elaborate  ceremonies 
and  parties  from  elementary  school  graduations. 

“All  of  these  things  are  expensive,  adding  to  the 
already  heavy  financial  burden  of  our  Catholic  par¬ 
ents,”  he  said.  “They  are  also  unnecessary  and  give  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade  too  much  importance.” 
A  survey  indicated  that  the  schools  were  following 
Msgr.  Pitt’s  recommendation. 


*  SCHOOL  LAW:  Tax  support  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools  forbidden 

Forty-six  state  constitutions  forbid  tax  support  of 
private  schools.  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  research 
director  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  re¬ 
ported  recently.  He  predicted  that  if  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  proposals  for  federal  aid  to  education  were  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  private  schools  in  defiance  of  the 
state’s  policies,  they  “will  probably  fail”  because  of 
legal  weaknesses. 

Typical  of  passages  from  state  constitutions  is  this 
one  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 

“And  no  grant,  appropriation  or  use  of  public 
money  or  property  or  loan  of  public  credit  shall  be 
made  or  authorized  by  the  commonwealth  or  any  poli¬ 
tical  division  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  founding, 
maintaining  or  aiding  .  .  .  any  other  school,  or  any 
college,  infirmary,  hospital,  institution,  or  educational, 
charitable  or  religious  undertaking  which  is  not  pub¬ 
licly  owned  and  under  the  exclusive  control,  order 
and  superintendenc-e  of  public  officers  or  public 
grants  authorized  by  the  commonwealth  or  federal 
authority  or  both.” 

•  LEARNER:  Youngsters  can  write  good 
compositions 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  claim  that  12-year-old  pupils  are 
too  young  to  write  good  compositions,  a  special  report 
of  New  England  teachers  pointed  out.  The  report  was 
resented  by  John  Ragle  of  Springfield  (Vt.)  High 
chool  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Yale  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  English.  The  report  agreed  that  these 
students  “are  best  able  to  write  about  personal  ex¬ 
periences  and  their  own  reactions  to  the  world  around 
them.” 


What  are  the  beginning  steps  in  teaching  writing 
to  youngsters?  The  committee  report  listed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

—  In  order  to  determine  for  the  student  his  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  a  diagnostic  assignment  — 
such  as  dropping  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  floor  and 
asking  the  young  writers  to  tell  what  happened. 

—  To  help  the  student  see  adequately,  to  convince 
him  that  he  must  first  know  and  then  say  accurately 
what  he  means. 

—  Emphasis  on  one  or  two  elements  of  writing  at 
a  time,  but  in  the  context  of  a  teaching  plan  based  on 
the  knowledge  that  teaching  important  writing  skills 
and  understandings  are  common  to  every  stage 
throughout  junior  and  senior  Irigh  school. 

—  Thoughtful  planning  and  focusing  by  the  teacher, 
which  reduces  the  burden  of  correcting  to  a  minimum. 

“The  English  teacher  will  win  his  goal  most  effec¬ 
tively,”  the  report  declared,  “who  succeeds  in  con¬ 
vincing  his  students  that  everything  they  write  down 
on  paper  is  an  exercise  in  thinking  and  writing.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Talent  and  Education,  Present  Status  and  Future  Directions, 
E.  Paul  Torrance,  ed.  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14.  210pp.  $4.50.  (Papers  presented  at  the  1958  In¬ 
stitute  for  Gifted  Children  at  the  Univ.  of  Minnesota.  Deals 
with  problems  of  identification;  studies  of  eminent  persons; 
different  viewpoints  on  school  programs;  report  of  current  re¬ 
search;  suggested  new  research  possibilities.) 


9  MATH  PROGRAM:  Course  explains 
“new  math”  to  puzzled  parents 

More  than  30  parents  puzzled  by  the  “new  math” 
being  taught  at  the  Withrow  Junior  High  School,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  signed  up  for  a  series  of  one-hour  meet¬ 
ings  designed  to  help  them  out.  Cause  of  the  parental 
bafflement  was  a  new  text  book  containing  phrases 
such  as  “prime  and  composite  numbers,”  “sets”  and 
“elements.  ’  The  course  is  conducted  by  Donald 
Smith,  seventh-grade  math  instructor. 


Straightening  Out  The  PTA? 

“Join  your  local  PTA  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  get  your  conservative  friends  to  do  likewise  and 
go  to  work  to  take  it  over. 

“You  will  run  into  real  battles  against  determined 
leftists  who  have  had  everything  their  way.  But  it 
is  time  we  went  on  the  offensive  to  make  such  groups 
the  instalments  of  conservative  purposes,  with  the 
same  vigor  and  determination  that  the  liberals  have 
used  with  the  opposite  aims. 

“When  you  and  your  friends  get  the  local  PTA  group 
straightened  out,  move  up  the  ladder  as  soon  as  you 
can  to  exert  a  wider  influence.  And  don’t  let  the 
dirty  tactics  of  the  opposition  get  you  down.” 

From  a  bulletin  of  the  John  Birch  Society  written  by  its 
president,  Robert  Welch,  as  reported  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
March  7,  1961. 
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Education  Summary  •  May  12,  1961 


•  PANORAMA: 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TODAY 

Change  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  junior  high  schools 
across  the  country,  reports  Matthew  P.  Gaffney,  one 
of  the  members  of  Dr.  James  Conant’s  team  which 
last  year  conducted  a  study  of  junior  high  schools  for 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Speaking  at  the  recent  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Regional  Convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators,  he  said,  “Practically 
no  school  visited  was  doing  exactly  what  it  had  been 
doing  two  years  ago.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  trends  he  noted: 

Ability  grouping  in  some  form  almost  everywhere. 

Academic  work  being  moved  from  senior  to  junior 
high  school  most  noticeably:  Algebra  to  grade  8, 
foreign  languages  to  grade  7  or  8,  biology  to  grade  9. 

Everywhere  there  was  new  and  increased  emphasis 
on  reading. 

Increased  emphasis  on,  and  provision  for,  guidance. 

Most  junior  high  schools  require  homework. 

Most  variation  and  least  agreement  among  school 
in  the  field  of  social  studies  .  .  .  least  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  teachers  with  tlieir  programs  in  the  social 
studies  ....  Geography  is  a  much  neglected  subject 
and  this  is  part  of  the  general  confusion. 

Requirements  in  physical  education  varied  from 
one  period  every  day  to  none.  In  some  cities,  junior 
high  school  athletics  was  entirely  intramural  and  in 
other  cities  interschool  games  were  played  in  stadiums 
before  a  thousand  spectators. 

The  six-period  day,  where  it  is  in  evidence,  is  slowly 
crowding  out  the  fine  arts,  music,  industrial  arts  and 
home  ecqnomics.  Subjects,  such  as  foreign  languages, 
are  added. 

There'  is  a  general  shift  from  the  self-contained 
classroom  of  the  usual  elementary  school  to  depart¬ 
mentalization  by  grade  8. 

There  is  comparatively  little  pure  core  teaching. 
The  reason  usually  given  was  the  difficulty  in  finding 
and  keeping  adequately  trained  teachers  willing  to 
teach  core  classes. 

In  practically  all  schools  there  is  some  ability 
grouping. 

Below  grade  9,  foreign  languages  are  usually  taught 
as  eonversation— not  as  grammar  and  composition. 
There  is  little  attention  or  planning  in  the  articulation 
from  one  method  to  the  other. 

Active  parent-teacher  associations  are  common. 

Most  schools  have  good  libraries,  but  in  schools  of 
six  periods  the  library  was  usually  empty. 

Automatic  promotion  regardless  of  achievement 
seems  to  be  disappearing. 

There  is  no  agreement  about  the  place  of  the  9th 
grade.  Some  educators  are  sure  it  belongs  with  7-8 
and  others  are  equally  sure  that  it  belongs  with  10,  11 
and  12. 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  A  NEW  CHILDREN’S  CLASSIC  ...  is  The 
Incredible  Journey,  by  Sheila  Bumford.  Relates 
the  journey  of  2  dogs  and  a  Siamese  cat  through 
250  miles  of  Canadian  wilds,  from  their  temporary 
home  to  that  of  their  owners.  An  exceptional 
book,  with  illustrations  to  match.  Recommended, 
for  all  ages,  10  up.  From:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6.  144pp.  $3.75. 

2.  TITLE  III  FILMSTRIPS  ...  for  science,  math 
and  foreign  languages  are  listed  in  2  booklets,  K-8 
Teachers'  Guide  Booklet  (24pp)  and  Jr-Sr.  High 
Teachers’  Guide  Booklet  (16pp).  All  entries  are 
qualified  for  purchase  under  NDEA  Title  III. 
From:  SVE,  1345  Diversey  Parkwiw,  Chicago  14. 
Indicate  title  and  “Booklet  No.  ES-Ill.”  Free. 

3.  SOURCEBOOK  FOR  CLASSROOMS  ...  is 
Paper  Toy  Making,  by  Margaret  VV.  Campbell. 
Gives  explicit  directions  and  patterns,  with  de¬ 
tailed  drawings,  for  making  ml  sorts  of  folded 
paper  stnictures.  Suitable  for  various  levels; 
amusement,  creativity  or  decoration.  Excellent  li¬ 
brary  reference.  From:  Charles  T.  Branford  Co., 
75  Union  St.,  Newton  Centre  59,  Mass.  79  pp. 
$3.50. 

4.  FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND  ...  is  a  film.  The  White 
House.  Shows  historical  background,  architectural 
aspects  and  changes,  furnishings.  Narration  details 
important  events  which  took  place  in  various  rooms. 
From:  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago 
1.  13*/4  min.,  16mm.  Color,  $137.50;  b/w,  $75.00. 

5.  OPERATION  AND  FUNCTION  ...  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  Embassy  Extraordinary  —  The  U.  S. 
Mission  to  the  UN,  by  John  MaeVane.  Explains 
development  of  the  Mission,  staff  and  duties;  de¬ 
tails  two  typical  days’  routine.  High  school. 
From:  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  E.  38th  St., 
N.  Y.  16.  One  copy,  25(*;  quantity  prices  available. 

6.  WATERSHED  REPORT  ...  for  junior  high 
social  studies  is  Exploring  the  River,  by  John  and 
Jane  Grevenis  Perry.  Explains  the  importance  of 
clean  water,  the  interdependence  of  river  animals 
and  plants  and  the  effect  of  a  river  on  industry, 
agriculture,  cities  and  private  individuals.  Very  well 
done.  From:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  203pp.  $3.50. 

7.  COMPREHENSIVE  REFERENCE  ...  is 
Museums  Directory  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Lists  over  3,000  institutions  by  state  or 
province.  Each  entry  gives  name,  address,  hours, 
charges,  director,  materials  on  exhibit,  classes  pub¬ 
lications  or  other  materials  available.  Invaluable 
as  source  book  for  information  and  materials. 
From:  American  Assn,  of  Museums,  Smith.sonian 
Institution,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  567pp.  $7.50 
plus  50<*  postage  charge. 

8.  FREE  BULLETIN  LISTS  RECORDS  ...  and 
playing  machine  supplies  of  many  kinds.  Records 
include  folk  and  sacred  music,  classical,  contem- 
poraiy,  opera  and  operetta.  Spoken  Word  re¬ 
cordings,  etc.,  monaural  and  stereo.  Useful  re¬ 
ference  for  school  libraries,  various  curriculum 
applications  and  grade  levels.  From:  Chesterfield 
Music  Shops,  Inc.,  12  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  7.  30pp. 
Paper. 
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